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50 Outstanding Books of 1944 


Selected by A4.L.4. members from the list in the March A.L.A. Bulletin. The order | 
in which the titles are listed does not indicate the number of votes cast for them. If 
members think this list should be made an annual A.L.A. activity, they should send a card 
to that effect to the Booklist or Bulletin. 


Men of Science in America 
America Unlimited 
Story. of a Secret State 
Samuel Johnson 
Anna and the King of Siam 
U.S. War Aims 
Prejudice, Japanese-Americans 
An American Dilemma 
The Leaning Tower 
Brave Men 


Persons and Places 
Tarawa, the Story of a Battle 


The Great Decision 
Pastoral 
Strange Fruit 
People on Our Side 
- Lend-Lease, Weapon for Victory 
Immortal Wife 


The Shape of Books to Come 
Album of American History, Vol. 1 
How to Think About War and Peace 

Bedford Village 
How New Will the Better World Be? 
America 
Young’un 
Loom of Language 
A Treasury of American Folklore . 
Yankee from Olympus 
World of Washington Irving 
A Walk in the Sun 
Many a Watchful Night 
One Day on Beetle Rock 
The Bible and the Common Reader 
Green Years 
My Country 
The Valley and Its People 
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Freedom Road 
Good Night, Sweet Prince 
Ten Years in Japan 
The Great Lakes 
Books, Children and Men 
We Live in Alaska 
A Bell for Adano 


They Shall Not Sleep 
The Seven Myths of Housing 
Masterpieces of Painting 
The Veteran Comes Back 
The Time for Decision © 


They Called It “Purple Heart Vall 


The Way Our People Lived 
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To Know Each Other 
as Peoples 


—. ONLY POSSIBLE PROTECTION against misuse of international com- 


munication, or misinterpretation of international communication, is not 
less communication but more... . 

Those who believe in the people must believe that if the peoples of the 
world know each other and understand each other they will be able to 
deal with the distortions and the lies themselves. What is essential, then, is 
not to correct each mischievous inaccuracy, each intended falsehood, each out- 
burst of divisive propaganda. What is essential is to see to it that the peoples 
of the world know each other as peoples, that they understand each other as 
peoples. For if they know and if they understand they will fill in the gaps 
for themselves as they have been filling in the gaps for centuries—for countless 
generations. They will allow for the falsehoods as they have always allowed 
for them. They will trust in common human nature to set things straight. 

—“A Poet Views World Affairs” 
by Archibald MacLeish 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, March 1945 
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How One Army Camp Library Is Helping 
Soldiers Readjust to Civilian Life 


The Sad Sack: From Soldier to Civilian 


ELIZABETH R. JORDAN 


HE TREND in Army library service 

is to inform GI Joe and Jane about 

the changes in civilian life both in 
living and in employment so that they may 
more readily adapt themselves when they 
receive their discharges. The librarian’s 
place in this “switchback” to normal life is 
to prepare the veteran to adjust himself and 
to advance himself in a livelihood. 

The post library at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind., is trying to meet this need by putting 
at the soldiers’ fingertips all vocational, oc- 
cupational, and educational facilities. Sgt. 
Sidney Ashley, a trained separation coun- 
selor, psychiatrist, and psychiatric social 
worker, is in the library four off-duty hours 
each day to aid, in an advisory capacity, all 
military personnel who seek counseling or 
advice concerning their postwar problems. 
This consultant has both an educational 
and a practical background in civilian and 
military work. 

It is desirable to secure information from 
all possible sources on all possible voca- 
tions and educational setups in which the 
veteran might be interested. Pamphlets on 


Miss Jorpan, post librarian at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind., was formerly young people’s assistant at the 
Toledo Public Library; assistant librarian, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, Public Library; and librarian of the 
Miamisburg High School Library. She is a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University and the University of 
Illinois Library School and also attended Bliss Busi- 
ness College in Columbus and Ohio State University. 


U.S. Signal Corps Photo. 


Pamphlet file on vocations and. 
occupations for GI Joe, at 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


vocational and occupational subjects have 
been arranged according to subject classifi- 
cation, as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, in files which are at all times easily 
accessible to the soldiers. The classification 
scheme of subject headings is a modification 
of the seventy-three basic classifications 
which are used in the vocational kit for 
counselors sent out by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. An attempt has been 
made to make the display as attractive as 
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possible by using figures of the Sad Sack 
as a soldier and as a civilian. 

This index is prepared for the counselor 
who will work with the soldiers ready for 
immediate discharge; for the GI’s in recon- 
ditioning centers, to supplement material 
provided by the government in the soldiers’ 
kits; and for the veteran-to-be that he may 
see for himself the many fields of work in 
which he may secure employment or the 
advances which his particular field has 
made since he has been in the Army, so that 
he will be better equipped to continue his 
former livelihood after his discharge. The 
employer is also interested in this bibliog- 
raphy and is very willing to furnish mate- 
rial. 

The most important limitation in this 
project is the time element. All the latest 
material must be available because, as this 


Book exhibit used to aid service 
men in rehabilitation 


U.S. Signal Corps Photo 
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subject is constantly changing, all material 
must be up to date if it is to be of value to 
the GI as a prospective employee. It is the 
duty of the social counselor to aid in main- 
taining and securing all up-to-date material 
as soon as possible after its publication, 
The library’s sources of information are 
many and varied: universities, colleges, 
large industrial organizations, smaller 
plants, research bureaus, clinics, hospitals, 
numerous government agencies, and the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute. 

The book material dealing with the 
switch of soldier to civilian is placed in an 
exhibit as shown in the picture. Accom- 
panying this display is an annotated bib- 
liography entitled “Soldier to Civilian,” 
which divides this type of book into three 
groups: (1) “I’m Home Again,” (2) “My 
Own Adjustment to Make,” and (3) 
“What Job Can I Do?” 

A third exhibit is concerned exclusively 
with U.S.A.F.I. material. As complete as 
possible a set of U.S.A.F.I. textbooks is 
here for the soldiers’ perusal. The soldier- 
counselor and the librarian supply further 
facts and information and aid in the filling 
out of U.S.A.F.I. applications for indi- 
vidual soldiers. 

This is just the beginning of a project 
which should become an integral part of 
every camp library because, as the picture 
is now unfolding, this is a service which a 
librarian and a psychiatric social worker 
can render to the topsy-turvy world which 
will soon be upon us. It is a service not 
only to our country but also to those Gl 
Joes and Janes fighting for us. A founda- 
tion laid now will, we hope, make the re- 
turn to civilian life easier. 





What Libraries Are Doing for the Service Man 


in Demobilization and Readjustment 


For the Returning Service Man 


MaArGARET FULMER 


E TALK A LOT about demobili- 

zation and _ readjustment, li- 

brary publications are full of 
it, but are libraries really doing anything 
about it?” challenged a well-known li- 
brarian recently. Libraries are doing some- 
thing about it, according to reports coming 
in from all over the country. Many li- 
braries are serving veterans directly with 
information on veterans’ legislation, re- 
employment, vocational __ rehabilitation, 
loans, insurance, educational opportunities, 
and staff assistance to help the veteran to 
help himself in his readjustment. Almost 
without exception libraries are cooperating 
with the Veterans’ Administration, the Red 
Cross, and local agencies concerned with 
the needs of returning veterans. 

Through its Public Affairs Information 
Center the Denver Public Library main- 
tains a two-way channel of cooperation with 
the U.S. Employment Service and the U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration in the use of re- 


@Miss Furmer, a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and the University of Wisconsin Library 
School, is public library specialist at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. She has been reference librarian of the 
North Dakota State Library Commission and librarian 
of the Carnegie Library, Hastings, Neb. Just before 
assuming her present position, Miss Fulmer was chief 
librarian of the Parmly Billings Memorial Library, 
Billings, Mont. She was president of the Montana 
Library Asséciation in 1940 and compiled a list on 
“Civil Liberties and Democracy” which appeared in 
the A.L.A. Booklist for July 25, 1941. 


ferral cards. All available information is 
at hand for the veteran’s use in the center, 
with staff assistance in his use of it. The 
library is cooperating with all of the more 
than seventy member agencies of the Adult 
Education Council, through field repre- 
sentatives, book lists, book collections, and 
other special projects. There is special 
library emphasis in family relationships. A 
radio program on great books has brought 
veterans to the library to borrow the books. 

A room has been given to the War Vet- 
erans’ Advisory Committee in the Win- 
chester, Mass., Public Library for use as a 
consulting and guidance center. The com- 
mittee is also having discussions in the 
library for representatives of all local agen- 
cies working with Winchester’s returning 
service men and women. 

Films on rehabilitation and the readjust- 
ment problems of both service men and 
civilians are being shown by the Cincin- 
nati Public Library, cooperating with the 
Adult Education Council. The films are 
accompanied by reviews of books and mim- 
eographed reading lists dealing with these 
problems. 

The San Diego Council for Education 
maintains a desk and a trained counselor 
in the lobby of the public library to give 
information and counseling services on edu- 
cational opportunities for veterans in San 
Diego. 

The Lawson General Hospital, in At- 
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lanta, calls on the Carnegie Library for help 
through books in the training program for 
leaders who are learning to teach new 
trades and crafts. The library sends many 
books directly to patients through the 
“Gray Lady” service. “The books are 
read. It is interesting to see the number 
of times that a soldier’s enthusiasm in a 
subject attracts others to that field. No 
sooner do we send a book on raising silk- 
worms or mink farms than we get more 
calls for books on these subjects,” reports 
Fanny D. Hinton. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BY’ V-MAIL from overseas, by letter, by 
telephone, and by daily increasing 
numbers of personal calls from returning 
veterans, the Grand Rapids, Mich., Public 
Library is meeting vocational, educational, 
and recreational needs of veterans. Film 
forums and discussion groups to stimulate 
thinking and discussion on critical national 


and international war and postwar prob- 


lems supplement this service. 

A veterans’ bulletin board catches the 
eye of returning service men as they enter 
the Kern County Free Library, Bakers- 
field, Calif. “They then come to the desk 
knowing we are aware of their problems. 
Our aim is to furnish them with books to 
fit their needs or to send them to the proper 
agency,” Eleanor N. Wilson reports. 

The Kansas City, Mo., Public Library 
is working closely with the Committee for 
Returning Veterans of the Citizens’ Plan- 
ning Committee and with the division of 
the public school system which is charged 
with the responsibilities of the educational 
needs of returned veterans as students in 
junior colleges. 

Service to veterans is concentrated in the 
Business and Labor Service Division of 
the Akron Public Library. A reading list, 
“They Will Be Coming Back Soon,” is 
distributed to civilians to help in the family 
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readjustment problems. “We believe it js 
of vital importance to prepare the families 
of our service men for their responsibilities 
when they come back,” states R. Russell 
Munn. 

The library’s war information center, 
pointed toward helping individuals solve 
their problems arising out of demobilization 
and readjustment, and books and _ infor- 
mation services to the Army Air Forces 
Convalescent Hospital, Nichols General 
Hospital, and the rehabilitation center at 
nearby Fort Knox, are the major services of 
the Louisville Free Public Library. 

A reading program for the blind through 
talking books is one of the major services 
planned by the Fort Worth, Tex., Public 


Library. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


ERE in Bismarck, we feel that our 
H service file has been of the great- 
est help in establishing a friendly feeling 
toward the library among the service men 
and women from this county,” writes 
Erana M. Stadler. “We have every confi- 
dence that this relationship will carry over 
when these men and women return to 
civilian life. Once a month the file is 
used as a mailing list for a special edition 
of the Bismarck Tribune, a project of the 
Tribune and the Service to Servicemen’s 
Committee. The library keeps the file up 
to date and, with the help of volunteers, 
prepares the papers for mailing. The boys 
make us feel very humble in their gratitude 
for this service. This project, which per- 
haps could in no sense of the word be called 
library service, is paying rich rewards in 
goodwill now and, we hope, in future op- 
portunities to help with readjustment prob- 
lems.” 

“In Montclair, N.J., the initial counsel- 
ing of local demobilized men has been for- 
mally centered in the offices of the Selective 
Service Board. In consequence, the prin- 
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ciple on which the Montclair library is now 
basing its present work with service men 
and women and its hopes for future useful- 
ness when demobilized is that they are still 
regular borrowers, temporarily out of town. 
We think, too,’ Margery C. Quigley 
writes, “that their favorable experiences 
with service libraries will tend to send 
them back to the home town library with 
increased appreciation of its usefulness. 
The library keeps in touch with these men 
and women in all such logical ways as we 
can discover or evolve. The library is 
greatly aided by the fact that our town 
newspaper is sent free to mere than 2500 
service men and women who want it. The 
paper not only carries lots of library news 
but gives us space in its popular “Soldiers’ 
Mail Bag” for letters to the library from 
service men and for articles written by a 
staff member to feature men home on fur- 
lough and at the same time give their com- 
ments on books and libraries.” 


LETTER SENT TO MONTCLAIR 
SERVICE MEN 


The MONTCLAIR LIBRARY 


THIS LETTER 


ts from your home town of 


MONTCLAIR 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE to see as part of the new buslding 
which may be one of the first post-war projects in town? 

YOU HAVE PROBABLY found the libraries in the camps so 
comfortable, snformal, and interesting that you can tell us of features 
which you think should be in the new Montclatr Library. 

WILL YOU PLEASE jot down 2 few suggestions and mail them 


back to me? 


I HOPE THE RESULTS of your belp may show in your post- 
war library. 


Sincerely yours 
MARGERY QUIGLEY 
the Librarian 

The Monsclasr Library 
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Vocational subjects predominate, by far, 
the questions which veterans ask at the 
veterans’ information bureau at the Chicago 
Public Library. Radio is first, next avia- 
tion, then music, air conditioning, business 
administration, auto mechanics, beauty cul- 
ture, embalming, watchmaking, carpentry, 
motion picture projection, and forestry. 
There are frequent inquiries for informa- 
tion on apprenticeship training and how 
out-of-school adults may get school credits. 
Aid in location of study courses is develop- 
ing into more extensive educational coun- 
seling which, the staff is finding, has a 
natural affiliation with reading guidance 
and informal adult education activities. 


Maryland 


DEMONSTRATION of library service to 
A returned veterans, financed by the 
Maryland Association of Small Loan Com- 
panies and sponsored by the Maryland Li- 
brary Association, is to be made by the 
Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town. 

The Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies maintains a veterans’ information 
and referral center at a downtown location 
convenient for veterans. (See article by 
Sarah L. Wallace in July 1944 A.L.A. 
Bulletin.) For several months a staff 
member gave half time at the referral cen- 
ter. The newer books on the adjustment 
problems of veterans, certain vocational 
guidance services, related government pub- 
lications, magazines, and a bulletin board 
were assembled at the center. Practically 
all applicants at the center were routed to 
the library desk. In many cases informa- 
tion could be supplied immediately ; in other 
cases coordination with the main library 
was required in order to provide a reading 
course, special directory service, or neces- 
sary books for reading at home. Veterans’ 
borrower’s cards, for a three-month period, 
were issued at the center. Due to budget 
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limitations this service has been moved to the 
readers advisory and technical departments 
of the library. 

Will books and library services really 
count in demobilization and readjustment? 
The comments of two librarians summarize 
many opinions. “I personally feel,” says 
Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, “that books have an important place 
in the problems facing us, but at the same 
time I do not believe that in any acute 
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situation books play as vital a part as other 
agencies. For instance, doctors, social wel- 
fare workers, employment bureaus, psychia- 
trists, legal aid societies, are the types which 
I think are filling a returned soldier’s first 
needs.” Corinne Mead, Winchester, 
Mass., Public Library, believes “. . . it is 
going to take great personal effort on the 
part of the librarian and probably will be 
one of the greatest opportunities our pro- 
fession has had.” 


Report: Library Development Fund (Campaign 


T HE State of Washington was the first 
state in the union to reach and exceed 
its goal in the Library Development Fund 
campaign.. A telegram of confirmation from 
John S. Richards, Washington state cam- 
paign director, received on April 30, was 
the beginning of a long and still-continuing 
flow of reports from campaign directors 
throughout the country. 

Contributions from individual trustees 
and librarians have been matched by group 
action. The first staff group to report 100 
per cent participation in the campaign was 
that of the Salt Lake County Free Public 
Library at Midvale, Utah. The first of 
the library associations to support the Li- 
brary Development Fund were the School 
Library Association of California, the New 
Jersey Library Association, the Milwaukee 


Chapter of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, and the Atlanta Library Club. 

Ex Libris, a dramatic club whose mem- 
bership is composed of men and women on 
the Cincinnati Public Library staff, spon- 
sored a boat ride as a benefit for the Library 
Development Fund in early May. The 
first among the Southern states to exceed its 
goal, and the second nationally, was Louisi- 
ana, whose director, Mary Walton Harris, 
said: “If the campaign is as easy in other 
states, there should be no doubt about the 
outcome.” 

The total amount reported by state direc- 
tors as of May 23 was $22,139.66. Since 
the deadline for state reports was extended 
into May, the final report of the campaign 
will be published in the July issue of the 
Bulletin. 


| 
LrprarRIANS interested in the passage of bills by the House and Senate favoring 


participation by the United States in the organization by the United Nations of an 
international office of education should write their representatives to that effect. 
The resolutions submitted are §.R. 122 and H.R. 215. 





A Description of How the Library Provisions 


in Missouri's New Constitution Were Secured 


A Constitutional Victory 


Louis M. 


EBRUARY 27, 1945, was a red-letter 

day in Missouri history. On that 

day the voters approved by a sub- 
stantial majority a new constitutional code 
for governing the state to replace the old 
constitution of 1875, which had become 
outmoded in spite of sixty patchwork 
amendments. Missouri, the “Show Me” 
state, has shown the other states how to 
do it. 

The question of what library provisions, 
if any, should be included in a state consti- 
tution is a neglected subject. The writer 
cannot recall that the subject was ever 
discussed in library school, and he has not 
happened to attend a meeting where it was 
considered at an A.L.A. conference. 

A quick survey of state constitutions 
shows that only fourteen state constitutions 
contain any reference to libraries and most 


@Lovis M. Nourse began his professional career at 
the Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif., 
as assistant in the circulation department, then was 
branch librarian and later reference librarian. He 
also served as assistant in the order department of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., 
as assistant to the chief librarian, Brooklyn Public 
Library, and as librarian of the Adriance Memorial 
Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Before going to his 
present position as assistant librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library he was librarian of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Public Library. He graduated from the 
University of Rochester and the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship and has the M.S. 
degree from Columbia University School of Library 
Service. 
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of these consist of such minor and irrelevant 
matters as the appointment, title, and salary 
of the state librarian. Perhaps Michigan 
and Arkansas have the most significant li- 
brary provisions, both codes containing sec- 
tions which provide for public library sup- 
port. 

Here is the story, briefly, of how the 
Missouri Library Association and the Citi- 
zens Council for Missouri Libraries 
planned and carried through to a successful 
conclusion a campaign to secure valuable 
library provisions in the new constitution. 

On Nov. 3, 1942, Missourians voted 
“yes” to the query: “Shall there be 
a constitutional convention to revise or 
amend ‘the constitution?” The question 
carried by a majority of five to three 
throughout the state. Soon after it was 
announced that the convention would con- 
vene in Jefferson City in September 1943, 
Charles H. Compton, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library and chairman of the 
M.L.A. Committee on Library Extension 
and Legislation, began to gather material 
on the subject of library provisions in state 
constitutions. ‘This preliminary effort re- 
sulted in the formulation of specific recom- 
mendations which were presented at the 
M.L.A. conference held in Jefferson City, 
September 1-2, and which were endorsed 


by the association. They were as follows: 


1. There should be a general provision in 
the constitution that would recognize the ob- 
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ligation of the state to support public librar- 
ies as a necessary part of public education 

2. Remove or raise present over-all tax 
limitations for cities, towns, school districts, 
and counties 

3. Make the tax for public library support 
over and above the tax limitation for general 
purposes 

4. Provide that a certain per cent (e.g., 
2 per cent) of all state income be allotted to 
public libraries annually 

5. Make it possible by popular vote of two- 
thirds majority for additional funds to be 
provided for county, city, or school purposes 
including libraries 

6. Revise the tax on intangibles on an 
equable basis. 


Shortly after the constitutional conven- 
tion opened early in October, the writer, 
serving as the legislative representative of 
the Missouri Library Association and the 
Citizens Council for Missouri Libraries, 
began to interview the delegates in the state 
capitol. Each of the eighty-three delegates 
was given a copy of Equal Chance, pub- 
lished by the A.L.A., a copy of the Mis- 
souri Constitutional Convention Number of 
the M.L.A. Quarterly (September 1943), 
and other pertinent material. 


Getting Proposals Introduced 


F COURSE, no two interviews were 
O alike, for some of the delegates knew 
very little about the library situation in the 
state while others knew a great deal about 
libraries or at least about their own local 


libraries. A few were or had been library 
trustees. It proved to be a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that these interviews were made 
early in the session before the delegates were 
very busy with committee meetings, heavy 
correspondence, and longer floor sessions; 
also before other “lobbyists” were on the 
ground. In general most of the delegates 
were friendly to the suggestion of doing 
something for libraries and several eventu- 
ally became strong supporters for the li- 
brary cause. 
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It was possible, during October, to get 
three library proposals introduced: 


Proposal No. 25 was introduced by J. A. 
Hemphill, of Kennett. This was a general 
provision which would recognize the obliga- 
tion of the state and its subdivisions to pro- 
mote and support free public libraries, It 
was referred to the committee on education. 

Proposal No. 51 was introduced by R. W. 
Brown, who was also the president of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation. This 
would make the library tax a separate tax 
outside the general tax limitations. Its ob- 
jective was to place the public library as an 
educational institution in the same class as 
the public school, outside such limitations. It 
was also designed to legalize existing library 
tax levies which, in many municipalities, had 
exceeded their general over-all tax limitations. 
This proposal was referred to the committee 
on taxation. 

Proposal No. 84 was introduced by V. E. 
Phillips, of Kansas City. This would pro- 
vide that not less than 2 per cent of the state 
revenue in addition to the 25 per cent set 
aside for schools would be applied annually 
to a state aid program for public library serv- 
ice. The constitution of 1875 earmarked 25 
per cent as a minimum for schools and the gen- 
eral assembly has generously appropriated 33} 
per cent for many years. Proposal No. 84 
was referred to the committee on state finance 
with instructions to confer with the education 
committee. 


The Hearings 


HE NEXT STEP was to secure hearings 

before the appropriate committees. 
With nearly four hundred proposals intro- 
duced, it became a real problem to secure 
the necessary hearings. Fortunately, it was 
possible to secure hearings for all three 
library proposals grouped within a single 
week. 

The hearing on No. 51 was held No- 
vember 30 at 2 P.M. before the taxation 
committee; No. 84 at 8 P.M. before the 
state finance committee; and Nos. 25 and 
84 before the education committee at 8:30 
P.M., December 1. 
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Between forty and fifty interested per- 
sons attended each hearing. Mr. Compton 
was invited by the chairman to introduce 
the speakers. Jacob M. Lashly, vice presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Public Library board 
and president of the Citizens Council for 
Missouri Libraries, made the principal plea 
at each hearing. He described the low 
status of library service in the state, point- 
ing out that 43 per cent or 1,685,000 of 
Missouri’s total population are without 
library service. He explained how each 
proposal was designed to improve the pres- 
ent situation and emphasized the fact that 
No. 51 would correct and legalize a tax 
condition in which twenty-five of the fifty- 
eight cities (2500 population and over) are 
levying public library taxes above the con- 
stitutional limitations. 

Mr. Lashly was followed by a number 
of librarians and friends of libraries, in- 
cluding Ruth O’Malley, then executive sec- 
retary of the Missouri Library Commission ; 
Mrs. Gertrude Gilbert Drury, secretary of 
the Citizens Council for Missouri Libraries; 
C. L. Harrison, secretary, Cape Girardeau 
Public Library board; Mrs. Frank B. Ful- 
kerson, past president of the Citizens Coun- 
cil for Missouri Libraries; Harold L. 
Hamill, librarian, Kansas City Public Li- 
brary, and the writer. ‘Those who attended 
the hearings were impressed and encouraged 
by the courtesy and friendliness of the mem- 
bers of the committees. 


Debate and Passage by the Convention 


FTER the official hearings had been con- 
A cluded, each committee was charged 
with the responsibility of writing a new 
article for the constitution as a report to 
be presented on the floor of the convention 
for discussion and final action. 

Proposal No. 25 was considered favor- 
ably, first by a subcommittee and then by 
the committee on education, and was desig- 
nated as part of Section 11 in the report 
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of the committee on education to be sub- 
mitted to the convention acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Proposal No. 51 was combined with 
several other similar proposals to form a 
new home rule clause which would allow 
communities to tax themselves for various 
types of public services over and above 
specific tax limitations. This became a part 
of Section 11 in the report of the committee 
on taxation. 

Proposal No. 84 was replaced by a sub- 
stitute proposal providing for mandatory 
state aid for libraries but omitting the ear- 
marking feature. A strong trend against 
the inclusion of new earmarking in the new 
code developed during the convention so 
that only one such additional proposal was 
approved—1 per cent of the general reve- 
nue fund for the development of state parks 
for a period of fifteen years. 

Section 11 of the report of the com- 
mittee on education (File No. 13) was 
introduced to the convention for discussion 
and first reading on May 2, 1944, and was 
passed unanimously. It came up for third 
reading, September 14, with a minimum of 
forty-two favorable votes required for final 
passage. It was approved and became Sec- 
tion 10 in Article IX on education: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the state to promote the establishment and 
development of free public libraries and to 
accept the obligation of their support by the 
state and its subdivisions and municipalities 
in such manner as may be provided by law. 
When any such subdivision or municipality 
supports a free library, the general assembly 
shall grant aid to such library in such manner 
and in such amounts as may be provided by 
law. 


This provision by law was to be in the pro- 
posed new constitution to be submitted to 
the voters. 

The proviso concerning libraries in Sec- 
tion 11 of the report on taxation (File No. 
19) was introduced for discussion on the 
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floor August 4. After four days of debate 
and discussion of thirty-two proposed 
amendments, most of which failed, the sec- 
tion was perfected and closed August 9. It 
came up for third reading and final passage 
September 20. It was designated as part 
of Section 11 in Article X on taxation: 


And provided further, that any county or 
other political subdivision, when authorized 
by law and within the limits fixed by law, may 
levy a rate of taxation on all property subject 
to its taxing powers in excess of the rates 
herein limited, for library, hospital, public 
health, recreation grounds, and museum pur- 
poses. 


Campaign Activities 


HE EVENTS preceding the debate on 

Section 11, Article X—Taxation, il- 
lustrated the importance of having some- 
one on hand to watch developments. Due 
to the opposition from the real estate in- 
terests in both Kansas City and St. Louis 
the results were doubtful. By checking 


closely with several delegates on an ap- 
parent deadlock the writer was able to 
secure a special meeting of the committee 
on taxation. The outcome of this resulted 
in the submission of an amendment which 
had the support of the committee. Later 
a substitute amendment by Delegate 
Charles H. Mayer, of St. Joseph, clearing 
up the proviso affecting libraries, was ac- 
cepted and passed by the convention, but 
the groundwork had been laid to save the 
library situation. The greatest danger at 
this point was deletion through amendment. 

Between the time when the convention 
adjourned, Sept. 29, 1944, and _ the 
date of election, Feb. 27, 1945, librar- 
ies throughout the state cooperated with 
the state committee for the new constitu- 
tion, of which Mr. Lashly was chairman. 
Libraries distributed 100,000 copies of a 
leaflet released by the committee for the 


new constitution and 125,000 copies of a 
leaflet entitled The Proposed New Con- 
stitution and the Free Public Library ; also, 
printed material supplied by the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, the Missouri 
League of Women Voters, and other 
friendly organizations. Members of the 
Citizens Council for Missouri Libraries 
and the League of Women Voters really 
worked by making telephone calls and ring- 
ing door bells during the last week of the 
campaign to get out the voters. 


Conclusion 


N ANY long-range development program 

for the state, it is important to have a 
legislative representative on hand at the 
state capitol to watch developments and to 
keep the librarians and lay groups informed 
so that proper steps may be taken to assure 
the strongest support at critical moments. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the sig- 
nificance and importance of the library 
provisions in the new constitution. The 
proviso which authorizes a tax for library 
support beyond the over-all tax limitations 
will allow many communities with a local 
tax rate up to the limit or exceeding the 
limit to provide for public libraries as a 
new public service or to provide for im- 
proved library service. Many counties have 
been unable to vote for county library serv- 
ice because their over-all tax rates had 
reached the constitutional limits. In fact, 
two counties, Jackson and Clark, taking 
advantage of the new code which went into 
effect March 27, voted to establish county 
library systems at the April 3 election. 

The mandatory constitutional provision 
for state aid, which has not yet been imple- 
mented into state law, should provide a 
great impetus to the establishment of county 
libraries and eventually to complete state- 
wide library service. 





Description of the Activities of Groups Interested in Sending 


Books to Children in War-Stricken Areas 


American Children’s Books Go Abroad 


Mouriet GILBERT AND RuTH GILES 


ITH THE END of the war in 

sight, the need for supplying 

good books, in English and in 
native tongues, to the children of war- 
devastated countries is urgently felt, not 
only by young people’s, children’s, and 
school librarians, but also by many organi- 
zations not ordinarily interested in books. 
It is the purpose of this article to sum- 
marize what is being accomplished and to 
indicate directions for participation. 

The immediate concern of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Children’s Library 
Association is to send a representative of 
public library work with children to Europe 
as soon as possible to study conditions exist- 
ing in each country, with a view to supplying 
books in their own languages to the children 


Miss Girsert has been on the staff of the children’s 
department of the Buffalo Public Library for a number 
of years and since 1934 has been its head. In addition 
she has been a lecturer in library science at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo since 1939. She is chairman of the 
International Relations Committee of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 

Miss Gires has degrees from the Greenville Woman's 
College and the Simmons College School of Library 
Science. For several years she worked in the schools 
division and as a children’s librarian at the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, later was children’s 
librarian in several branches of the New York Public 
Library, and since 1944 has been assistant to the super- 
intendent of work with children in the New York 
Public Library. Miss Giles is chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Children’s Library Association 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. 
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of Europe through the, establishment of 
reading centers. He would discover what 
books are available in war areas and would 
act as adviser in establishing or restoring 
libraries for children. This committee is also 
interested in advising European publishers 
in their plans for translating children’s 
books from English into their respec- 
tive languages in their native countries, 
as soon as presses can be re-established. 
This plan, if successfully carried out, should 
do much to build up morale and restore 
interest in the importance and influence of 
good children’s books within these coun- 
tries. 

There is also a need and natural demand 
for the distribution of American children’s 
books in English in these countries. First 
of all, it is desirable to have examples of 
outstanding American children’s books, 
published during the war years, distributed 
abroad as possibilities for translation and 
publication in each country. 

Then, too, the picture book, with little 
text and stunning illustrations, has a direct 
appeal even to the child who speaks no 
English. The picture book will straight- 
way bring beauty and humor and the satis- 
faction of new experience to children who 
have forgotten, or have never known. the 
joys of reading. 

A third purpose for providing these books 
is to supply interesting and varied reading 
for young people who have studied English 
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and whose reading experience has been lim- 
ited to textbooks. Requests for books for 
this use have come from Spanish-speaking 
countries in this hemisphere and from 
Europe. 

Needless to say, the sending of American 
children’s books in English will further 
the understanding between Americans and 
other countries, and the realization of a 
common heritage between them may be 
reafhirmed. 

The two organizations sponsoring Books 
Across the Sea and the Treasure Chests 
provide two means by which librarians can 
send American children’s books to England 
and Europe. 


Books Across the Sea 
Bs: Across THE SEA has its Amer- 


ican headquarters at the Browsing 
Room, where meetings and exhibitions are 
held, at 309 South Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, New York City. Inquiries 
about participation should be addressed to 
Charlotte Seymour Day. This organiza- 
tion is doing effective work in arranging 
exchanges of books between England and 
America for both adults and children. 
The plan is as follows: a group here will 
send books, carefully selected, to a similar 
group in Great Britain. Books may be sent 
often or infrequently, and the American 
group may suggest a town or a school with 
which it would like to have the exchange. 
As an illustration of the way this plan 
works, the Montclair, N.J., Free Public 
Library makes it possible for the children 
in that city to take part in a Books Across 
the Sea exchange by putting on exhibit in 
the library the book which is to be sent 
next. Any child who contributes five cents 
toward the book may write his name in it. 
Those inscribed books are warmly received, 
and a similar welcome by American chil- 
dren is given to the British books sent in 
this direction. 
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There is also a traveling library of Brit. 
ish wartime children’s books which may be 
borrowed for display. Ninety libraries 
from coast to coast have already taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, with gratifying 
results. 

The exchange of the “Daily Life Scrap- 
book” between American and English 
groups has proved to be a fascinating means 
of furthering friendships between the two 
countries. This is also arranged by the 
Books Across the Sea office upon request. 


Treasure Chests 


NOTABLE PIECE of work is being ac- 
A complished by the Women’s Council 
for Postwar Europe. The book committee 
of this organization has staged a nationwide 
campaign in which American children, edi- 
tors, educators, librarians, and other inter- 
ested adults have participated. From a list 
of books in English recommended by the 
book committee, the books are bought, put 
into colorful “treasure chests,” and sent 
abroad to children in devastated countries. 
This appeal met with immediate and en- 
thusiastic response from the American chil- 
dren themselves and soon had the support 
of the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls, and school children all over 
the country. 

The gaily-painted chests were made by 
the children and expressed the originality 
and imagination of each group making the 
presentation. One chest going to China 
was painted Chinese blue with white flow- 
ers; one to Holland was painted orange; 
some had the motifs or symbols of each 
country. The Campfire Girls used Indian 
motifs; from Springfield, Mo., came a real 
treasure chest ; the rainbow (symbol for the 
Women’s Council) appeared on some; 
others have the inscription “One World.” 
The school libraries in Newark, N.J., are 
promoting the project in that city, and 
specifications for the chests were worked 
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out in the school shops there. From thirty 
to one hundred children’s books go into 
each, depending on the size of the chest. 

Photographs, personal letters, and scrap- 
books are included in the chests, too, and, 
along with the books, these will no doubt 
promote lasting friendships between the 
children of America and the children of 
other countries. 

So far 145 chests have been completed 
or pledged. Chests have already gone to 
the Philippines, France, Yugoslavia, and 
are waiting in England to be sent to Nor- 
way and Denmark. The countries to re- 
ceive the chests and the number to be sent 
are: 

Norway 6 
Philippines 9 

Poland 2 

Southern England 6 
Soviet Union 9 
Yugoslavia 4 
Holland 12 Chests pledged but 
Italy 5 no country men- 
Luxemburg 1 tioned 44. 

Many organizations such as the United 
China Relief and the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship have worked 
through the Women’s Council for Postwar 
Europe to send books to the children of 
China and Russia. 

On May 10, at the luncheon held in 
Town Hall Club, there were reports from 
representatives of the various countries 
which have received the treasure chests. 
These reports expressed the reaction of the 


Belgium 6 

China 12 
Czechoslovakia 1 
Denmark 3 
France 16 
Greece 9 
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children who received the chests and served 
as a constructive basis for further expan- 
sion of the campaign. 

Libraries, schools, or individuals inter- 
ested in this plan should send requests for 
the list and detailed instructions to the 
committee chairman, Mme. Ninon Tallon, 
Book Committee of the Women’s Council 
for Postwar Europe, Inc., 366 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 


Requests from Overseas 


S PECIAL REQUESTS asking for children’s 
or young people’s books for a school or 
a group of children or for a special exhibit 
to show what American children’s books are 
like, are often received by the A.L.A. Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington 
and by A.L.A. Headquarters in Chicago. 
Sometimes these requests are modest, some- 
times extensive, but for neither is there 
official machinery whereby funds can be 
used to obtain and send the books desired. 

Heads of children’s or young people’s 
departments or supervisors of school li- 
braries who are interested in occasionally 
filling such requests, should list their de- 
partments with Muriel Gilbert, chairman, 
International Relations Committee of the 
A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, Public Library, Buffalo. 
The committee will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of serving as a liaison between the 
country making the request and the library 
ready to meet this opportunity. 


* 


THE PROBLEM of providing Europe’s postwar population with public libraries as they 
are known in the Anglo-Saxon world is a sociological problem of first magnitude and one 
which deserves even more careful study than the rehabilitation of research libraries. 
The establishment of good public-library systems throughout the world will be the best 
possible insurance for the continued existence of democracy. 


—‘Postwar Rehabilitation of European 
Research Libraries” by 
Lawrence S. Thompson in 
School and Society, Nov. 4, 1944 
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A.L.A.’s New Home 


HE FAMOUS RESIDENTIAL landmark 
| shown below, one of three buildings 
recently purchased by the Trustees 
of the A.L.A. Endowment Funds, will be 
occupied as A.L.A. Headquarters as soon as 
the present lease is disposed of and plans for 
layouts, remodeling, and so forth, now be- 
gun, are carried to completion. All this may 
take six months or even longer. Although 
the saving in operating cost should be sub- 
stantial, even more important will be the 
gain in space. 
7. 


Expansion in our present quarters is im- 
possible, and if the A.L.A. continues to 
grow, adding departments and staff, larger 
quarters will be necessary. The new space 
will make this possible and also will provide 
an assembly room for small meetings. The 
house has thirty-five rooms and three stories 
suitable for occupancy as offices, plus con- 
siderable storage space. It is hoped to pre- 
serve the beauty and dignity of the first floor, 
in keeping with the professional activity of 
the Association. 
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The new A.L.A. Headquarters building, originally the Cyrus Hall McCormick mansion, is 
located on East Huron Street about four blocks north of the present Headquarters. It is the 
central building of three residences on the property which the A.L.A. purchased for $175,000. 
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Disposal of Surplus Properties to 
Libraries as Educational 
Institutions 


Administration in December 1944 (along with a statement on schools and colleges) has 
just been released.? 
libraries: 


T HE STATEMENT filed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education with the Surplus Property 


The letter of transmittal included the following paragraphs on 


One of the major educational needs in this country is the provision of adequate public library 
services to the people in all communities, large and small. It is a well-known fact that with few 
exceptions these services are not available to our people in rural areas. Considerably less than 
one half of our population is now provided with adequate library services. 

Since public libraries are properly considered as educational institutions, along with schools, 
colleges, and universities, considerations have been given to the utilization by them of surplus 
property. On November 9 and 10 I arranged for a conference of representative library leaders to 
consider this problem with representatives of this office. I am glad to submit for your consideration 
the proposals of this conference entitled “Disposal of Surplus Properties to Libraries As Educational 


Institutions.” 


Special Consideration for Libraries Justified 


oo as educational institutions merit 


special consideration under the provisions 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. Since 
school and college libraries will be covered 
necessarily by the procedures and regulations 
set up by the Surplus Property Board for the 
institutions of which they are a part, the 
following statements and proposals concern 
public libraries, except as specially noted. 
These institutions are either tax-supported or 
tax-exempt, operate for the most part under 
their own local governing boards or authori- 
ties, and render library service to a com- 
munity, area, or region. They number ap- 
proximately 6500 independent systems. 
Public libraries fill a unique place in the 
educational program of the United States. 
By furnishing opportunity for self-education 
to adults and persons of all age groups, by 
facilitating informal study and research on 
an individual basis, these libraries carry cul- 
tural and educational opportunities further 
perhaps than any other educational institu- 
tion. Libraries enable men and women to 
prepare themselves for activities in which 


1See also Howard, Paul. aurvies peeene for 
Libraries.”” ALA. Bulletin 39:18, 28, January 10945. 
‘Federal Relations News.” "4.L.A. ulletin 

39:145, April 1945. 


they will be involved as citizens, to equip 
themselves for helpful occupations, to improve 
their capacity for appreciation and contribu- 
tions in cultural and social fields, to bring 
themselves up to. date in all fields of knowl- 
edge in which they are interested, and to 
utilize leisure time to promote personal hap- 
piness and social well-being. 

Furthermore, the public library has become 
an important factor in interpreting American 
ideals and the American scene to the general 
citizen. Its unusual value lies in the fact that 
it makes available information and interpre- 
tations from many viewpoints, so that each 
individual develops his own thinking from all 
sides of an issue. This democratic process 
tends to build a stauncher and a more informed 
citizenship. 

In addition to performing many educational 
services in the public interest, public libraries 
are community agencies that can do much to 
further many of the announced objectives in 
Section 2 of the act, just as they have partici- 
pated in aiding the government’s war-related 
information program. One of its economic 
objectives indeed would be directly furthered 
by the allocation of certain surplus properties 
to libraries, because such concessions would 
not dislocate the domestic economy. Li- 
braries have budgets determined once a year; 
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they have never had enough funds to enable 
them to render their full potentiality of edu- 
cational service to the community. Since 
they will continue to spend the full amount of 
their appropriations, their acquisition of sur- 
plus properties, through donations or at 
nominal prices, will not remove purchasing 
power from the regular commercial market. 


Current Deficiencies and Future 
Needs of Libraries 


THIRD of the people of the United 
A States, mostly rural people, live in 
areas without public library service. Many 
service men and women from the open coun- 
try and the small villages have for the first 
time had contact with libraries and books 
in the military and naval establishments. Up- 
on their return home they will expect li- 
brary services similar to those to which they 
have become accustomed while in the armed 
forces. It is in the public interest that all 
people in these unserved areas have access 
to the educational and cultural facilities just 
outlined. The provision of these facilities 
is a major educational need for the entire 
nation. The surplus Army camp library 
books would go a long way toward meeting 
this need. 

Furthermore, approximately another one 
third of the people of the United States are 
handicapped by inadequate public library serv- 
ice. Because of meager budgets, library 
books, equipment, and supplies have never 
been available to these people in sufficient 
quantity or quality to provide even a mini- 
mum service. A semblance of organization 
is there but the substance of real library 
service has been lacking. Surplus properties 
at a nominal price and in sufficient quantities 
can aid materially in improving services to 
these people. 

Increased responsibilities and an enlarged 
conception of the whole duty of a public li- 
brary to its citizenship have taxed severely 
the resources of even the more generously 
supported libraries. In the postwar period, 
still more books and better library equipment 
will be needed. Not only will they be called 
upon for the educational services already 
mentioned, but they will be expected to pro- 
vide such newer services as individual guid- 
ance to readers, vocational information, film 
service to community organizations and local 
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businessmen, recordings and soundproof lis- 
tening rooms, and community forums. As 
still another responsibility these public ]j- 
braries are faced with the problems of service 
to large groups of migrant workers and re- 
turning veterans. If properly equipped, li- 
braries can aid greatly in rehabilitation and 
adjustment after the war. 

Considered as a whole, library budgets 
have never been adequate for the demands 
placed upon them, and the necessary wartime 
restrictions have caused library equipment and 
supplies to fall into serious arrears. The 
allocation of surplus properties to libraries as 
educational institutions would do much to 
remedy such inadequacies and would result 
in benefits to the United States. 


Categories of Surplus Properties 
Appropriate to Libraries 


“A” Category 

Items used in supplying general library serv- 
ice to the men and women of the armed forces. 

Examples: 

1. Army camp library books. 

2. Army camp library equipment, such as: 
charging desks, library shelving, library card 
catalog cabinets, magazine and pamphlet covers, 
book ends and book supports, portable book 
trucks, chairs and tables constructed especially 
for Army camp libraries, magazine racks. 

These books and equipment (Category A) 
were purchased by the federal government for 
the use of adults from the age of 18 to 38 
principally. They form what are essentially 
public libraries for the men and women of the 
armed forces. If thrown on the secondhand 
market when they become surplus, these books 
would bring only insignificant returns and 
would disrupt the publishing and _ bookselling 
business. If utilized by public libraries, these 
books and equipment would render distinct bene- 


‘fits in the public interest. 


“B” Category 

Items designed primarily for libraries (in- 
cluding public, school, college, and university 
libraries) and of little or no value to other 
claimants. 

Examples: 

1. Library furniture not included in Category - 
A, such as: library tables and chairs, etc. 

2. Library equipment, such as: typewriters 
with special keyboards for cataloging, filing 
devices, library charging machines, book-repair- 
ing equipmert, and other library equipment 
items not included in Category A. 


3. Bookmobiles with specially constructed 
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bodies. (Many libraries use trucks with spe- 
cially designed bodies and trailers as itinerant 
branch libraries, especially in rural areas, but 
also in cities. Some Army camps have used 
such equipment.) 


“C” Category 


Items essential to library and other educa- 
tional operation but also essential to the opera- 
tion of other agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations. 

Examples: 

1. General office equipment and’ materials, 
such as: typewriters, desks, stenographers’ 
chairs, office chairs, tables, filing cabinets, etc. 

2. Equipment and materials for the main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds, such as: 
roofing materials, plumbing fixtures, lighting 
fixtures, wiring, etc. 

3. Mobile equipment, such as: trucks, trailers, 
house trailers, portable buildings, etc. (The ad- 
dition of a special body or of suitable shelving 
will make over the truck or trailer into a mobile 
branch library. The portable building provides 
for a small service agency which can be moved 
as need arises. From one such building, 1200 
books are circulated per month. A house trailer 
in another place circulates 200 volumes per 
day.) 

4. Printing and duplicating equipment. (Li- 
braries use this constantly for brief lists of 
books on various subjects.) 

5. Photoduplicating equipment. (Used in 
connection with interlibrary loans, reproducing 
catalog cards, and for other purposes.) 

6. Motion picture projectors, films, sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment. (The 
supply to be shared with schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies. Libraries are using 
such equipment in their educational activities 
in the community.) 

7. Display equipment and materials. 
card supplies and equipment. 


Show 


Criteria of Need 


N PRESENTING claims public libraries, as 
| educational institutions, might well be re- 
quired to show justification for effective use 
of property involved. This justification might 
properly include, but should not be limited 
to: 


1. Material, equipment, and supplies that will 
(a) help to extend library service or (b) aid 
in improving the library service already in 
operation 

2. Material, equipment, or supplies that will 
replace material, equipment, or supplies which 
are worn out or obsolescent and are necessary 
to the going program 
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3. Material, equipment, and supplies that are 
appropriate for the purpose to which they are to 
be applied. (Always required.) 


Administration of a Plan for 
Disposal to Libraries 


T THE STATE LEVEL there is, in every 
A state but one, an official state library 
agency, established by state law, which co- 
ordinates the work of the public libraries 
and strives to encourage the development of 
libraries. In thirteen states, this agency 
is an integral part of the state department 
of education. In others, it is organized 
as a state library commission. At the 
federal level, a Library Service Division was 
established by the Congress in the Office of 
Education for the express purpose of aiding 
in the development of libraries throughout 
the nation. 

In any state organization provided to ex- 
pedite the handling of surplus properties 
appropriate for libraries, it is recommended 
that such properties be considered under two 


heads: 


(1) Army camp library books and equipment 
(Category A). 

(2) Other surplus properties essential for 
efficient library operation (Categories B and C). 


Army Camp Library Books and Equipment 


N THE CASE of the Army camp library 

books and equipment, it is proposed that, 
as these properties are declared surplus by 
the Army, they should be allocated without 
cost by the disposal agency to the states for 
effective distribution by the official state li- 
brary agencies for the use of people now with- 
out public library facilities or with very 
limited library facilities. In this connection, 
attention is called to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Library Association, a national profes- 
sional organization, has proposed that the 
allocation at the federal level be made in 
cooperation with, and preferably by, the U.S. 
Office of Education. It is further proposed 
that these books and equipment be allocated 
to the states on the basis of the ratio which 
the rural population of a state bears to the 
total rural population of the United States 
insofar as practicable. It is felt that this 
basis of allocation represents approximate 
needs. It is further proposed that any al- 
located surplus books or library equipment 
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not desired by a state be reallocated to other 
states, again on the basis of rural population. 


Other Surplus Properties Appropriate 
for Libraries 


. OTHER SURPLUS PROPERTIES such as 
those indicated in Categories B and C, 
which libraries may wish to purchase, lease, 
or have donated to them, it is recommended 
that the same organization and procedures be 
followed as may be put into effect for other 
educational institutions (in which are in- 
cluded school, college, and university li- 
braries), eligible to receive special concessions 
under the provisions of Section 13 of Public 
Law 457. On any over-all state educational 
agency which may be set up within the states, 
it is recommended that at least one librarian 
be included. The assembling of information 
from libraries for use by the over-all agency 
should normally be done by the official state 
library agency. An officer of this agency 
might well be chosen to serve on the over- 
all state educational agency to represent li- 
brary interests. 


Price Policy for Disposal of Surplus 
Property to Libraries 


N GENERAL, the price policy for the dis- 
] posal of surplus property to libraries (as 
tax-supported or tax-free educational insti- 
tutions) should follow those set up by the 
Surplus Property Board for other educational 
institutions eligible under the provisions of 


Section 13 of Public Law 457. The terms 
for the disposal should be such as to enable 
libraries to fulfil in the public interest their 
legitimate needs as educational institutions. 


* 
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It is suggested that the regulations should 
establish the following price policy: 


(1) If the surplus property is found to be of 
no commercial value or if the cost of its care, 
handling, and disposition would exceed any 
estimated proceeds, such material should be 
donated to libraries eligible under Section 13 
(b). This policy might well apply to the Army 
camp library books and equipment in Cate- 
gory A. 

(2) In all other cases, the price to libraries 
as educational institutions might be equal to the 
fair value of the surplus property, minus the 
benefits which have accrued or may accrue to 
the United States. In order to secure maximum 
benefits, this price should be a nominal price 
and should represent the necessary cost of pack- 
ing and the cost of handling, excluding the cost 
of transportation, of the property from reason- 
ably accessible points of disposal. 

(3) Provisions for leasing should be made 
on the same basis as that allowed to other edu- 
cational institutions under Section 13 of Public 
Law 457. 


The following representatives of the 
American Library Association participated 
in the preparation of the preceding recom- 
mendations on public libraries: 


Paul Howard, chairman, A.L.A. Federal Re- 
lations Committee, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Andrew B. Lemke, chairman, A.L.A. Trus- 
tees Division, Princeton, III. 

Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, Trenton. 

John Russell Mason, librarian, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 

Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago. 

Joseph C. Shipman, member, A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee and assistant librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


* 


Carrig WALLAcE, librarian of the Independence, Mo., Public Library, has sent us the 
following comments on President Truman’s use of the public library: 


When I took charge of the public library, as I had expected, I found young Truman just the 


kind of student who makes library work a real pleasure. 
He knew just what he wanted, how to find it, and then how to make the 


omnivorous reader. 
best use of it. 


As has been said of him, he was an 


As proof that President Truman still has a warm spot in his heart for the library of his school 
days, there is on display in the Independence Public Library a beautiful set of The Writings of 
George Washington, Bicentennial Edition, with other autographed volumes which were sent to it by 
President Truman during his brief term as Vice President. 


Incidentally, Miss Wallace’s mother was President and Mrs, Truman’s schoolteacher when 


they were in the sixth grade. 





PICKUPS 


HEN high school students handled the 
W vais of New York City in early 
April, these youthful “councilmen” recom- 
mended that twenty bills be adopted by the 
city. Librarians will be interested in the 
fact that these boys who will be to- 
morrow’s citizens listed as two of their 
recommendations that the Brooklyn public 
libraries be open on Saturday afternoons and 
that public libraries be established according 
to population, with one library for every 
25,000 persons. 


HE State Library of Foreign Lan- 
T guages in Moscow has several thousand 
regular readers organized in forty-three 
circles for the study of the history and 
culture of Allied countries. Academician 
Struve has lectured on English art in the 
epoch of the Saxon-Norman wars; the 
well-known Soviet architect Mordvinov 
has spoken on the development of English 
architecture; Ivan Drozdov, a foreman in 
the Stalin Auto Works and a well-known 
amateur actor, has addressed his group on 
the work of J. B. Priestley; and Dr. Zoya 
Mitriyeva has lectured on the development 
of American bacteriology. 


FTER CONSIDERING various worthwhile 
A projects, a Minneapolis newspaper de- 
cided to campaign for a new public library 
building. The paper has sponsored a let- 
ter contest and printed editorials and 
feature and news stories about Minneapo- 
lis’ need for a bigger and more efficient li- 
brary building. 


yoo TEACHERS on a Chicago sub- 
urban train were overheard discussing 
their plans for the day. Most of the 
teachers were very unhappy because they 


By the Editor 


had been asked to gather together material 
on Mr. Roosevelt, Dumbarton Oaks, Bret- 
ton Woods, and Yalta for class discussion. 
However, one of them knew how to make 
the most of her opportunities, for she said, 
“Tt won't be any trouble at all for me. We 
have a swell librarian in our school. I'll 
ask her for the material the first thing 
this morning and by noon she'll have all 
I'll need on my desk.” 


N 1944 the Pittsburgh section of the 

American Chemical Society established 
a Technology Library Fund to be used for 
the purchase of technical books and peri- 
odicals for the Technology Department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. After 
the chemical society had allotted two thou- 
sand dollars from its own treasury toward 
the fund, individuals and industrial cor- 
porations of the area were invited to con- 
tribute. At the end of the campaign the 
fund had reached $66,195! 


ea and Argentina have completed 
an agreement by the terms of which 
each is to set aside a room in its national 
library to be devoted to books of the other. 
Also each is to present to the other, two 
thousand volumes not included in their 
existing collections. 


CCORDING to Fred Shaw, acting associate 
~ editor of the New Mexico Extension 
Service, certain generalizations can be made 
about librarians: the noisiest people in li- 
braries are librarians; the bigger the library, 
the more the restrictions and the snootier 
the librarian; and there are only two classes 
of books that librarians like, books that cir- 
culate and books that are rare enough to 
boast about. 
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HE C.E.D. News, the publication of 
+ the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, devotes one page of each issue to li- 
brary service. It is distributed to 65,000 
businessmen throughout the country. 


ut Is the Branch by Charles Edward 
Butler introduces a young librarian- 
poet to the American public. This thin vol- 
ume, the latest in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, is the first publication in book form 
of Mr. Butler’s poems, although some of 
them have appeared in anthologies and in 
the New Yorker, Harper's, Poetry, and the 
British edition of Yank. 

Mr. Butler, who is now a staff sergeant 
in the U.S. Army Air Forces in England, 
was at one time the assistant to the A.L.A. 
Executive Secretary and later librarian of 


Pittsburgh on 


T A MEETING of the Pittsburgh Library 

Club on April 27 to discuss the post- 

war program of the A.L.A., the following 

recommendations were presented to those in 
attendance: 


1. That the American Library Association 
adopt, as a major policy, the encouragement 
and development of state and local library 
associations. Studies should be made to de- 
termine the feasibility of a vertical type of 
organization, with one payment of dues for 
membership in national, state, and local bodies. 
With or without such changes in organization, 
the A.L.A. should make itself more definitely a 
part of the local scene. Passed unanimously. 

2. That regional and national meetings be 
held in alternate years. Passed unanimously. 

3. That the scope of the 4.L.4. Bulletin be 


the Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


NOTHER librarian-poet, whose first col- 
lected volume of verse has been pub- 
lished, is Richard Hart, head of the 
Literature and Language Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. A 
Winter’s Journey, containing poems gath- 
ered from various magazines and antholo- 
gies, is volume two of a series planned by 
the editor of Contemporary Poetry. The 
first volume was Perennial by Oliver St. 
John Gogarty. In addition to this volume, 
Mr. Hart has published biography, literary 
criticism, a volume of Poe letters (with Ar- 
thur Hobson Quinn), and an article on 
libraries in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences. 


the A. L. A. 


widened to permit the inclusion of more popu- 
lar articles, especially those which concern 
small public libraries. Defeated. In the dis- 
cussion, the following points were made: (a) 
A.L.A. needs an official mouthpiece to report 
policies and actions; (b) members should 
widen their professional interests and grow up 
to the Bulletin, if it is now above them; (c) 
the Library Journal and Wilson Library Bul- 
letin are filled with practical and popular 
knowledge. 

4. That the A.L.A. Placement Office be dis- 
continued. That A.L.A. appoint a board of 
placement standards of library schools, to en- 
courage the strengthening of placement stand- 
ards and activities by the schools. ‘That 
A.L.A. maintain only a referral agency. Not 
voted upon, in view of the Levin survey which 
will bring out the facts. 
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The Fifty Outstanding Books 


FoR SEVERAL YEARS librarians have not 
made any selection of outstanding books 
of the year through the A.L.A., but this year 
the A.L.A. Lending Section and the 
Booklist staff cooperated in preparing the 
original list of one hundred outstanding 
books and in tabulating the votes. The fifty 
books chosen by vote of the membership are 
listed on the inside front cover of this issue 
of the Bulletin and also appeared in the 
May 15 number of the Booklist. General 
publicity is also being given to the list outside 
the library profession. 

According to Magnus K. Kristoffersen, 
chairman of the Lending Section, who 
tabulated the final results: 


Many of the messages received were on a 
separate, typed sheet with the comment: “As 
I don’t want to clip my Bulletin, I send this 
typed list of my selection.” One librarian said, 
“This has too many outstanding books. How 
can I choose 25! I find my choice tending 
strongly towards social and political problems 
... but so does the list.” 

There were eighty-eight suggested titles 
which were not on the list, but some of these 
were disqualified, since they were published 
in 1942 or 1943 or 1945! Some books like those 
by Graham, Jackson, Maugham, and Wecter 
received several votes and might as well have 
been on the first list, except that the line had 
to be drawn somewhere. 

The committee has been aware all along 
that it would be impossible to please every- 
body’s taste even with a list of one hundred 
titles of which twenty-five were to be selected. 
Some members would desire a more popular 
selection, others a more scholarly one. So far 
only one voice of disapproval was raised; all 
others have been highly pleased. Now that 
everybody has been given a chance to vote we 
trust that the library profession may acquiesce 
in the final outcome, even though reading inter- 
ests are bound to differ. 


The American Library Service 


IN RECENT MONTHS the American Li- 
brary Service, 117 W. 48th St., New York 
City, has solicited money to provide libraries 
for Liberty or Victory ships. Because the 
A.L.A. has been asked about this and be- 
cause some prospective donors have confused 
the American Library Service with A.L.A., 
some clarification seems necessary. 

The American Library Service is a com- 
pany engaged in general bookselling and not 
a philanthropic or professional organization. 
The President’s War Relief Control Board, 
in 1944, informed the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau that the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association, 45 Broadway, 
New York City, a long-standing charitable 
agency devoted to providing books to the 
merchant marine, receives a two-thousand- 
dollar-a-month subsidy from the War Ship- 
ping Administration which that association 
is to use to furnish libraries to all vessels 
under the control of the administration. 

The statement of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board continues: 


In addition to the association, which appears 
to have agents in many ports, there are nu- 
merous other Seamen’s Friends groups, usu- 
ally local welfare organizations, that provide 
literature. 

Thus it appears that definite provision is 
made by both the government and by a well- 
organized charitable agency to provide initial 
and continung library service to our merchant 
marine. Any such solicitation as is made by 
American Library Service is for a duplicate 
service and, according to the information avail- 
able, has no standing as a charitable welfare 
organization but only that of a business op- 
erated for profit of the promoters. Any im- 
plication in the promotional literature that the 
merchant seamen on United States ships are 
without reasonably adequate library service 
must be considered as unwarranted. 
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Children’s Books about 
Other Countries 


THE NEED for a re-evaluation of our 
children’s books about other countries, both 
fiction and nonfiction, has long been felt 
and expressed by children’s and school li- 
brarians. In order to have as broad a basis 
for an analysis as possible, it seems desirable 
to call on the experience and opinion of all 
children’s and school librarians for specific 
information about books to which they have 
objected. 

Suggestions and criticisms from librari- 
ans are solicited. Please, in each case, state 
the author, title, incident or attitude which 
is inadequate or unfortunate, and reason 
for criticism. Some books about other 
countries have been kept on our lists over- 
long. Which ones should be omitted? 
What new books are problems? 

Names of those making suggestions will 
not be made public, but the objections 
mentioned will form the basis for further 
discussion. Please write Siri M. Andrews, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 


Conference on Cooperation 


The Development of Library Resources 
and Graduate Work in the Cooperative 
University Centers of the South edited by 
Philip G. Davidson and A. F. Kuhlman was 
issued by the Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn., in late 1944. It is the 
proceedings of the conference of graduate 
deans and librarians held at the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries last July. William Stanley 
Hoole, director of libraries at the University 
of Alabama, reviews it in the June issue of 
College and Research Libraries. 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


THE WINNERS of the annual Newbery- 
Caldecott awards will be announced at a 
luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City, June 9. N.B.C. will 
broadcast interviews with the winners at 
2:15 E.W.T. If local stations do not have 
the program scheduled, librarians should see 
if they can arrange to listen in at the station. 


Teen-Age Book Show 


IN ORDER to encourage young people to do 
more “unrequired” reading, a teen-age book 
show has been arranged by Pocket BOOKS, 
Inc., in cooperation with several other agen- 
cies. A twelve-minute movie dramatizing 
the pleasures of reading, an exhibit with 
colorful panels, a bibliography, and a book- 
let, Read Today: Win Tomorrow edited 
by Mary Gould Davis, have been prepared. 

The material is offered without charge 
and is in no way connected with the pro- 
motion of Pocket BOOKS. Schools and 
libraries interested in the project should 
write to Pocket BOOKS, Inc., 1230 Sixth 
Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Library Extension Notes 


THE DRAFT of Georgia’s new constitu- 
tion, as adopted by the legislature, includes 
authority for counties to tax themselves for 
library purposes—a point that has been 
questioned a number of times in recent 
years. The new constitution must, how- 
ever, be ratified by popular vote in August. 

Following the Maryland survey, the pub- 
lic library chapter of the statutes was 
greatly revised and adopted by the legis- 
lature. A division of library extension was 
created in the state department of educa- 
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tion (replacing the public library advisory 
commission which had been attached to the 
department) and its functions defined. 
State aid for county libraries was author- 
ized. Federal aid may be accepted. Coun- 
ty library boards may enter into contracts. 
Only $20,000 was appropriated for state 
aid for the first year, 1946-47, however. 

West Virginia’s public library law was 
considerably revised to permit establish- 
ment and maintenance of public libraries 
by municipalities, counties, and regions of 
two or more counties, with very broad 
powers of contract. 

Nevada amended its county library law 
to permit contracts between counties, or 
with cities, towns, and school districts. 

State agency appropriations are generally 
increased. Some of the larger increases for 
the next biennium are: West Virginia, 
$32,700 from $20,000 (but a state fund 


for demonstrations not appropriated) ; 


South Dakota, $42,880 from $32,900; 


Washington, $88,288 from $64,990; Ore- 
gon, $180,140 (including a new item for 
archives) from $132,245; New Mexico, 
$39,400 from $23,200. 

Some bad news must be reported. Ari- 
zona failed to enlarge the scope of the 
department of library and archives to in- 
clude library extension functions and failed 
to appropriate state aid for public library 
development. 


Army Librarians Needed 


Tue Army library program is in need of 
librarians to fill vacancies in posts, camps, 
and stations in the continental United States. 
Participation in this program affords present 
and future librarians an opportunity to do 
their part in a professional way to assist 
in the war effort. 

A recent interpretation of the regulation 
governing the employment of Army librar- 
ians authorizes the appointment of graduates 
of library schools, whether Type I, II, or 
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III as accredited by the American Library 
Association, without the additional require- 
ment of one year’s experience other than 
clerical in library work. 

The base salary for these positions is 
$2000 per annum plus overtime pay at the 
rate of 21.6 per cent for eight hours of 
work per week over the regular forty hours 
of work. The normal work week is forty- 
eight hours, at eight hours of work per day, 
six days per week. Regular days off are 
established and maintained as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Applications should be addressed to the 
service command librarian of the service 
command in which the applicants wish to 
work. 


Service Command Librarians 


Jed H. Taylor, Librarian 
First Service Command, ASF 
Boston 15 


William Chait, Librarian 
Second Service Command, ASF 
52 Broadway 

New York City 


Lora Manning, Librarian 
Third Service Command, ASF 
Baltimore 


Mary Frances Slinger, Librarian 
Fourth Service Command, ASF 
Atlanta 3 


Agnes Delmore Crawford, Librarian 
Fifth Service Command, ASF 

Fort Hayes 

Columbus 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. MacCloskey, Librarian 
Sixth Service Command, ASF 

20 N. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6 


Sybil O. Tubbs, Librarian 
Seventh Service Command, ASF 
Omaha 


Ferdinand Henke, Librarian 
Eighth Service Command, ASF 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Xenophon P. Smith, Librarian 

Ninth Service Command Library Depot 
Building 640 

Presidio of San Francisco 

Maj. John H. Simpson, Special Services Officer 
Military District of Washington 

Room 50531, The Pentagon 

Washington 25, D.C. 
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Living Memorials 

IF LIBRARIANS ARE THINKING of a 
direct-mail campaign designed to interest 
individuals in their community in a new 
public library building as a war memorial, 
they may be interested in writing for a copy 
of the little leaflet “Living Memorials,” 
published by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
10. It contains a very effective letter from 
a GI overseas, which is one of the best 
appeals that could be used and which could 
probably be reprinted for a library’s use. 


Fellowships at University of Chicago 


THREE FELLOWSHIPS ranging upward 
from one thousand dollars for graduate 
study at the University of Chicago have 
been established by Britannica Jr.: An En- 
cyclopedia for Boys and Girls. Persons 
interested in the general field of children’s 
literature and who are able to conduct 
research investigation leading to the im- 
provement of children’s encyclopedias 
should write to Stephen M. Corey, Grad- 
uate Education Building, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Planning a Library Week? 


A PACKET of clippings, throwaways, and 
discussion of methods can be provided for 
anyone who wants to profit by the ex- 
perience of the Honolulu Public Library 
in planning a library week. Write to the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Book’ Memorials 


Book MEMORIALS in libraries for service 
men and women are becoming more wide- 
spread. ‘These memorial collections are be- 
ing selected to suit special interests of those 
for whom they are intended, such as books 
on aviation as a memorial to a young flyer; 
unusual books on hunting, fishing, and wild 
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life as a memorial to an outdoor enthusiast; 
or books about peace and world relations or 
about the country where a young soldier 
served, to help promote international under- 
standing and to prevent another war. Thus 
books can become not only a memorial but 
also a contribution to living. 

If your library has a memorial collection 
or is establishing one, please send informa- 
tion about it to the A.L.A. Public Library 
Office, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Postwar Readjustment Aid 


“CoMMUNITY Adult Counseling Cen- 
ters” is a reprint from Occupations for 
February 1945 and should be useful to li- 
brarians interested in aiding readjustment 
of veterans, displaced war workers, etc., es- 
pecially in small towns and rural areas, 
The need for organized community adult 
counseling, descriptions of existing counsel- 
ing centers, a bibliography of publications 
useful in setting up such a service, and 
a suggested outline for training counselors 
are included. 

The reprint may be obtained for 50¢ 
from Occupations, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York City 27. 


Columbia Scholarships 


THe ScuHoor or Lisprary SERVICE of 
Columbia University announces, for 1945- 
46, a program of scholarships and grants 
and a liberal number of part-time and full- 
time library positions available to matricu- 


lated students of the school. All these 
positions are in large libraries in the New 
York area. 
ignated by the cooperating libraries as 
library fellowships. 

The scholarships and outright grants 
range in value from $275 to $400. Four 
scholarships are earmarked for master’s 
students, but bachelor’s candidates with ex- 
ceptional qualifications will be considered. 


Four positions have been des- 
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Two $400 grants are usually assigned to 
students in the B.S. program. 

The appointments have been developed 
in three groups. In general, quarter-time 
work schedules for students who wish to 
complete their residence within the aca- 
demic year will bring a return of about 
$250 for the eight-month period. Half- 
time schedules for students who will take 
a calendar year to complete the library 
school program carry an annual stipend 
of $500 to $870. Full-time positions for 
students who wish to extend their residence 
over a period of three academic years are 
available at $1400 to $1620. 

A number of the positions, both in uni- 
versity and public library service, will be 
available without prior interview in New 
York City. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Carl M. White, dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York 
City 27. 


Rural Library Institute 

Tue Rocky Mountain Rural Library 
Institute, jointly sponsored by Colorado A. 
& M. College and the School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Denver, will be 
held July 23-August 10. In two sections, 
the first, meeting at Fort Collins July 23- 
27, will be devoted to questions of interest 
to rural education leaders, rural sociolo- 
gists, library trustees, and rural library 
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administrators, The second section, to be 
held in Denver July 30-August 10, will be 
centered on the problems of the professional 
librarian and rural library staffs, with some 
amplification of the problems considered 
at the first section. 

Registration may be for either section or 
both. Fees will be $10 for the Fort Collins 
section, $20 for the Denver section, or $24 
for both. Further information may be se- 
cured from James G. Hodgson, librarian, 
State College Library, Fort Collins, Colo., 
or Harriet E. Howe, director, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, 211 
15th St., Denver 2. 


Gilbert Oakley Ward Poems 


Tuirty copies of Gilbert Oakley 
Ward’s Sunset Freight, a volume of col- 
lected poems, are available for sale by the 
Ward Memorial Committee of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Mr. Ward was 
for many years the head of the division 
of science and technology and assistant to 
the librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. It is planned to use any surplus 
from the sale of the books as a further 
memorial to Mr. Ward in the division of 
science and technology. 

Copies of the book may be purchased for 
$2 from Emelia E. Wefel, librarian of the 
Main Library, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14. 


1944 A.L.A. Handbook Wanted 


THE DEMAND for the 1944 4.L.4. Handbook has exhausted the supply. The Member- 
ship Department will be glad to receive copies of this issue as contributions from any mem- 


bers who are willing to return them. 
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Learning to Meet the Public 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The College of St. Catherine Library 
School is preparing its students to meet the 
new and increasing challenges in the library 
field. The aims of a new course in library 
public relations at the college are: (1) to 
demonstrate techniques of dealing with the 
public, (2) to acquaint prospective librarians 
with publicity mediums available to librarians, 
and (3) to afford practice in using those me- 
diums. 

The objectives go along well with the 
practical observations that service willingly 
and pleasingly given and an excellent book 
collection make the library. The staff that 
gives “service with a smile,” to use an over- 
worked but apt expression, does much toward 
making the library a friendly place. As a 
middleman, the personality, appearance, in- 
genuity, and activation of the librarian is im- 
portant. It is he or she who brings the book 
collection and the public together; hence, the 
methods involved in this very interesting 
task are included in the library science cur- 
riculum on the campus of the College of St. 
Catherine. 

Sarah L. Wallace, publicity assistant at the 
Minneapolis Public Library and a member of 
the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, is 
the instructor. 

Relations with the public within the library, 
methods of working with groups, the ins-and- 
outs of press releases and publicity photo- 
graphs, as well as radio writing and speaking, 
were combined this year in a course which 
was held once a week for two hours. The 
usual medium of exhibits was studied, and as 
part of this section of the course the class was 
divided into groups and an opportunity for 
displaying the techniques learned in setting 
up exhibits of their own choosing was pro- 
vided. Much imagination and clever use of 
materials at hand were shown in these dis- 
plays. Using actual library situations, im- 
promptu talks, spot announcement writing, 
news and feature stories were practiced. 

Activity on the part of all library schools 


Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 


and short in-service courses in libraries (es- 
pecially public libraries) would aid consid- 
erably the growing ideas that the library is a 
functional and active part of the community 
and that the staff is not made up of people 
who have become inhibited by their own 
signs, “Silence, Please.” 

BERNADETTE B. Horgyjs 

Student, Library School 

College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul 


Book Review Scripts 


TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


I have just finished reading the 4.L.d. 
Bulletin for April and enjoyed it very much. 
Your own article on “Everyman and the Next 
Peace” offers some useful information on 
sources to which to turn for material on an 
enduring peace. 
In the Hamill article, reference is made to 
the use of library radio programs, and it 
occurred to me that it might be helpful to 
remind you of the radio book review scripts 
prepared by our organization for weekly re- 
lease. These are complete, professionally 
written fifteen-minute programs, reviewing 
the latest books, and may be presented over 
the air under the auspices of any library, 
without credit to the council. While we 
formerly offered the scripts without any 
strings, we are now forced to restrict circula- 
tion to groups which actually will broadcast 
our material over the air, as our budget for 
the project will not permit unlimited distribu- 
tion. 
(Mrs.) Luetra §. Laupin 
National Council of Women 
of the United States 

New. York City 


Defending the Younger Members 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I greatly regret that the identity of the 
Illinois librarian and the full text of his 
letter from which you quoted were omitted 
from your April Pickups. His implications 
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as I see them are indeed “of interest to a 
great many A.L.A. members.” 

Some thirteen years ago the A.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Board saw fit to initiate organization 
of the Junior Members Round Table, partly 
because of a recognition of the common bond 
of youth but principally from a long-time 
observation that the younger members were 
reluctant to join an Association in which 
grey hairs were prerequisite to active partici- 
pation. Since that time young librarians have 
joined the Association in increasing numbers, 
frequently while still in library school, so 
that not only has A.L.A. membership in- 
creased by several thousand but an estimated 
one-third of that membership is under the 
age of thirty-five. This same proportion is 
reflected in the pages of Who’s Who in Li- 
brary Service. These younger members have 
been prominent in Association activities and 
have contributed professionally at local, state, 
and national levels. Ralph A. Ulveling, new 
A.L.A. President, was actively connected with 
junior groups, as were Paul Howard, Louis 
M. Nourse, Foster E. Mohrhardt, and many 
others. 

There may or may not be value in the idea 
that the A.L.A. should be a “combination 
trade union .. . and a public relations office,” 
depending primarily on whether or not it 
would keep all librarians (of whatever age) 
“happy.” Certainly all members, junior and 
senior alike, “get their money’s worth” if 
they have equal representation and oppor- 
tunity for participation, whatever the A.L.A. 
program may be. It would seem that the 
Illinois librarian is presumptuous in weeding 
out the youngest one-third of the A.L.A. 
membership for incorporation in a “library 

‘assistants’ association.” ‘This is a time when 

we are stressing the unity and democracy of 
A.L.A., when Carl Milam is assuring us that 
a small clique is not “running the show,” and 
when we are all recruiting for librarianship. 
It would be equally impertinent of me to 
suggest that the oldest one-third of the 
A.L.A. should separate to form a senile li- 
brarians’ association. 

But let us not divide the Association. There 
is room in it for all of us to grow. 


Joun R. BANISTER 
Public Library 


Lansing 15, Mich. 
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Spot Announcements in Alaska 


TO THE A.L.A.: 

You may class this as fan mail, in grateful 
appreciation of your radio spot announce- 
ments. The radio station here had been 
unenthusiastic about library publicity until I 
took them a sample which you had sent, and 
they agreed to try a few. Listeners imme- 
diately began phoning in approval and so the 
radio manager agreed to give us several spots 
a day. Now they are as enthusiastic as I am, 
and have given us fifteen minutes weekly for 
a “Bookshelf” with Mr. Bookman reading 
reviews of our latest books. This has in- 
fluenced the local newspaper to give us more 
space for publicity. The library here is com- 
paratively new and townspeople have been 
against it in many ways; but I do believe 
they are beginning to see the light at last. 

Again, many thanks, for the wedge. 

Mrs. Caro.tine WILxiis WEILER, Librarian 

George C. Thomas Memorial Library 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Correction 
TO THE EDITOR: 

One of the “Pickups” on page 153 of the 
April Bulletin appears, I regret to say, to 
embody two misunderstandings. I have not 
made any statement regarding the rank of 
the Army War College Library and have not 
been cannected with any survey of that insti- 
tution. 

Keyes D. Metcatr, Librarian 
Harvard College Library 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Library Revenues 


TO A.L.A. MEMBERS: 

Are you getting your appropriation? 

In the interest of public libraries through- 
out the country, the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Revenues would appreciate hearing 
directly from any public library which for any 
reason does not receive 100 per cent of its 
appropriation during a given fiscal year. 

An article in Illinois Libraries for Feb- 
ruary stated “Some libraries report receipts 
which are as much as 25 per cent below the 
amount specified in the appropriation ordi- 
nance.” ‘The question is, Is this the usual or 
an unusual situation? How is it explained 
or how justified? 
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It is true that in certain jurisdictions li- 
brary appropriations fall short of 100 per cent 
of the amount appropriated by whatever per- 
centage taxes are delinquent. On the other 
hand, in many jurisdictions library appropria- 
tions are a lump sum and payable at 100 per 
cent irrespective of tax collections. 
Information from local librarians or state 
library commission authorities will be appre- 
ciated, together with explanations and sug- 
gested remedies. 
JouHn Boynton Kaiser, Chairman 
Committee on Library Revenues 
Public Library 

Newark 2 


College Libraries vs. Public 


Libraries 


TO AN A.L.A. MEMBER :! 


The greatest and most insistent challenge 
in -America today is (1) the elimination of 
illiteracy and (2) the education of the Ameri- 
can people. Education, as you will admit, 
ends neither at the fourth, eighth, or tenth 
grades, nor at the college level. As Mortimer 
Adler succinctly puts it: “A college degree 
does not signify an educated man. The A.B. 
degree is an initiation, not a termination. 
It does not represent a learned man or 
woman. The graduate has only begun his 
education, he possesses only the tools of 
learning.” 

If we accept this statement as a reasonably 
valid view of the case, it follows that educa- 
tion is self-continuing through life and that 
all of us, in order to continue growth and 
understanding of our complex civilization, 
must do so through the voluntary process of 
reading. For the overwhelming number of 
people this means the public library. As the 
university of all people—from the preschool 
age child to the college graduate—the public 
library becomes a social imperative in the 
American community. Its range and influ- 
ence transcend the limitations of the class- 
room. School and college libraries exist to 
support the educative process. They are es- 


1 This letter was written in reply to a college li- 
brarian in Minnesota who asked Mr. Zimmerman for 
his opinion on the emphasis placed on the public li- 
brary by the A.L.A. The college librarian was 
specifically interested in the fact that the Library 
Development Fund might result in greater benefit to 
public libraries than to college and university li- 
braries.—Ep1Tor. 
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sentially classroom adjuncts through which 
formal course work may take on fuller mean- 
ing. 

Obviously, because of its social importance 
as an institution for the enlightenment of 
all the people, the public library should be 
supported, strengthened, and provided with 
the means to do its work efficiently and well. 
Today that is not the case generally. Too 
many libraries unfortunately are poor, miser- 
able, and ineffective and do not measure up to 
their educational opportunity. They give the 
people little or nothing because their re- 
sources are so limited. 

Moreover, as you know, about thirty-five 
million people in this country have no free 
access to reading material and books. This 
in the face of a nation of great wealth which 
uses its resources lavishly to provide for 
colleges, universities, hospitals, and other 
socially desirable institutions. 

For these reasons then, as many of us see 
it, there is every compulsion for the A.L.A.’s 
emphasis upon public libraries. It is striving 
only to place first things first, to eradicate 
bookless areas throughout America, and to 
improve existing public libraries in order 
that they may, like the school, become an 
educational force in the lives of all the 
people, adults as well as youth, living in 
all the communities of America. It is perhaps 
for these reasons that the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education has ap- 
parently also emphasized the public library 
angle. For it too has a public library spe- 
cialist but none at present for the colleges 
and universities. 

Examining the school, college, and uni- 
versity side of the picture, the need for sup- 
port, development, and expansion is relatively 


not nearly so insistent. For years educational 


institutions have been looking to their own 
libraries. The Carnegie grants, North Central 
high school and college standards have been 
powerful forces in calling the attention of 
educators to the importance of the library in 
the educational program. ‘This recognition 
has brought about great improvement in col- 
lege libraries—larger staffs; more highly 
trained, competent personnel; bigger slices 
from the general college budget. 

I sincerely believe that every librarian, 
irrespective of the type of library he serves, 
should take the larger view of library serv- 
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ice in the interests of all the people as the 
foremost and most pressing concern today of 
the library profession. No college librarian 
should take the position that the building up 
of the Library Development Fund will be 
more beneficial to public than to college li- 
braries. On the surface it may appear so and 
perhaps in the long run the benefits accruing 
to public libraries may be greater. 

But the college and university, too, stand 
to benefit greatly. One definite by-product 
of this fund may, through the employment of 
an individual in Washington, result in an 
increase in the staff of the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education. When 
increased appropriations are made possible it 
is the plan of the Office of Education to em- 
ploy a college and university specialist. 

In closing, therefore, the facts in the case 
would seem to indicate that if the library 
situation in America is to improve, we li- 
brarians must do the job. We have got to 
look at our problems in perspective and ap- 
praise them in terms of social imperatives. 
We should strive to see the forest despite the 
trees and not judge the Library Development 
Fund campaign in terms of which type of 
library will benefit most. Anything that 
benefits the public library will also advantage 
the college library. We should be librarians 
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first and then college or public librarians as 
the case may be. 

Lee F. ZIMMERMAN 

Director of Libraries 

State Department ‘of Education 
St. Paul 


Can You Top This? 


TO THE PRESIDENT: 

This is to notify you that at a meeting of 
the Salt Lake County Library Board yesterday 
the members voted to contribute $600 toward 
the Library Development Fund after my pre- 
senting them with your recent correspondence. 

The monthly payroll of our library is ap- 
proximately $3000; hence, the $600 will repre- 
sent the 4 per cent contribution for all mem- 
bers for a period of five years, so additional 
contributions in the future will be unneces- 
sary. 

The check should reach you from the Salt 
Lake County Auditor’s office on approximately 
May 15, but we couldn’t wait until then to 
notify you of the good news and to be, we 
hope, one of the first staff groups to be repre- 
sented as 100 per cent, paid-in-advance mem- 
bers, to such a worthy endeavor. 

Mrs. RutH V. Tyter, Librarian 
Salt Lake County Free Public Library 
Midvale, Utah 


Positions 


Wanted: Legislative reference librarian and 
bookmobile librarian. Accredited library train- 
ing necessary for both positions. Experience 
necessary for legislative reference librarian. 
Applications should give qualifications in detail. 
Salary will be arranged. Apply State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 


Wanted: Branch librarian of small branch, 
branch assistant in adult work, children’s li- 
brarian. Graduates of accredited library 
schools, Salaries, $1680-$2000, depending upon 
experience. Apply giving detailed qualifications 
and references. Enclose picture. Public Li- 
brary, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Wanted: Assistant for the Akron Public Li- 
brary’s new Business and Labor Service. 


Knowledge of or interest in reference work, 
government publications, and indexing essen- 
tial; rapidly growing clientele of business and 
research people; opportunity for experience and 
advancement. 


Wanted: Library and teaching position in 
small college or boys’ school, California pre- 
ferred. Arg 


Wanted: Cataloger. State qualifications in- 
cluding age, education, experience, references. 
Salary $17c0-$2000. Position now open. Apply 
Knox College Library, Galesburg, III. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian; also librarian 
for junior high school. Southern California 
city. State training and experience. Azo 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payment 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 





What Kind of Bulletin Do You Want? 


CCORDING to the note at the foot of the inside cover of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, “Ag 
LA the official organ of the American Library Association, the 4.L.4. Bulletin, sent 


to members, carries news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, 
sections, round tables, and staff; addresses of conference speakers; articles by official 
representatives of the Association; and brief professional communications to or from 
members. Its scope does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the Associa- 
tion.” Such a limitation in the scope of the 4.L.4. Bulletin naturally prevents inclusion 
of much material which would be of general interest to the membership. In addition to 
this limitation set by the Executive Board on material to be included, budgetary limitations 
and government paper limitations which have been in effect since the beginning of the 
war have reduced the size of the issues, in most cases, about 50 per cent. 


It is the hope of the editor and the Membership Department that many of our readers, 


bearing the above limitations in mind, will offer us suggestions which they believe will 


make the best possible use of the Bulletin’s pages. Any comments in addition to those 


asked for below will be appreciated. (See also page 214.) 


Please fill out, tear off, and return this blank to the Editor, A.L.A. Bulletin, 520 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


1. List a few Bulletin articles of the last year or so which you liked particularly. ................. 


3. What part of the Bulletin (A.L.A. News, Clearing House, Post, Pickups, articles) is (a) most 


helpful or interesting to you and (b) least helpful or interesting. ...........-....0eeeeeeeeeeecees 
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Most Widely Used Children’s 
Books of 1939-43 


HE FOLLOWING children’s books are considered by 150 children’s and school librarians, 
eee all parts of the country, to be most widely used in public and school 
libraries. Only children’s books published 1939-43 are included, except for two titles 
from 1944 publications. There has not yet been enough experience with the books of the 
last year to know what their use will be. 

The books are arranged in order of the frequency with which they were listed by the 
participating librarians. 


Knight, Lassie Come-Home 

McSwigan, Snow Treasure 

O’Brien, Return of Silver Chief 

Estes, The Moffats 

Wilder, These Happy Golden Years 
Travers, Mary Poppins Opens the Door 
McCloskey, Homer Price 

Burton, Little House 


Boylston, Sue Barton, Superintendent of 
Nurses 


McCloskey, Make Way for Ducklings 
Edmonds, Matchlock Gun 

O'Hara, My Friend Flicka 

Haywood, B Is for Betsey 

Sperry, Call It Courage 

Meader, Sea Snake 

Enright, The Saturdays 

Tunis, 41] American 

Worth, They Loved to Laugh 
Gramatky, Little Toot 

Holling, Paddle-to-the-Sea 

Forbes, Johnny Tremaine 

Wilder, Little Town on the Prairie 
Aulaire, Abraham Lincoln 

Gates, Blue Willow 

Law, Fighting Planes of the World 
Jones, Twig 


Burton, Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel 
Farley, Black Stallion 

Felsen, Struggle Is Our Brother 

Seredy, Singing Tree 

Estes, Middle Moffat 

Estes, Rufus M. 

Pease, Black Tanker 

Gramatky, Loopy 

Lawson, Rabbit Hill 

Waldeck, White Panther 

Wilder, Long Winter 

Graham and Lipscomb, Dr. George W ashing- 


ton Carver 
Leeming, Fun with Magic 
Lenski, Little Train 


Lindman, Flicka, Ricka and Dicka and the 
Three Kittens 


Henderson, Augustus and the River 
Lattimore, Peachblossom 
Orton, Mystery of the Little Red Schoolhouse 


Wheeler and Deucher, Stephen Foster and 
His Little Dog Tray 


Watson, Top Kick, U.S. Army Horse 
Austin, Peter Churchmouse 


Elting and Weaver, Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers 
and Marines 


Lovelace, Betsy-Tacy 





Lucile F. Fargo’s 


ACTIVITY BOOK NO. TWO 


Contents 


THe Liprary On Its Own 


Movie, Radio, Forum and 
Panel 

Experiences in Democratic 
Livin 

The School Library Steps 
Out 

Reading and the Use of 
Books as Tools 


LrBraRY AND CURRICULUM 


Language Arts 

Science—General and Bio- 
logical 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Guidance, Health, and 


Library projects for children and young 
people. New ‘recipes’ for activities in which 
pupils work creatively and cooperatively. 
Hundreds of ideas assembled from the ex- 
perience of teachers, pupils, and librarians. 
Does not duplicate material in the first 
Activity Book (1938, $2.50). Enriches the 
service of any library catering to young 
people. Four chapters are on _ library- 
centered activities, eight on curriculum- 
centered activities. Takes into account the 


Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Business, Mathematics and 


important part played in school work by 
ae movie, radio, forum, and panel. Analytical 
ndustria rts ; : r : = 

Arts, Crafts and Music index. 239 pages. Published in April. Cloth, 


INDEX te al 
$2.50. 


PATRONS ARE 


PEOPLE 


How to Be a Model Librarian 


NUSON, LotiTa NEWMAN, and SARAH L. WALLACE. 


ting the public, lightly and deftly presented with humor 
various sections humorously titled, ‘Roses By Other 
and Too Soon’—‘Second to the Right and Straight 
Don’t You Trust Me?’ offer positive suggestions on 

f giving directions and explanations, of gauging 
loading’ them with information, and of interpreting 
rousing antagonism. Originally prepared for staff 
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but demand from public, special, school and college 

libraries was so brisk that A.L.A. undertook an edition for sale. 39 pages. 

Illus. | Single copy, 50¢; 10 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or 
2 


more, 35¢ each 


*ublished in March 
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